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refers to the problem why the laws of thought are also the laws of 
things, a problem the solution of which is begged if one declares the 
principles of logic to be absolutely true. 

P. M. Urban. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



THE TRUE GOD OF SCHOLASTICISM 

IN the celebrated work on "Pragmatism" of our distinguished 
psychologist and philosopher, William James, we read the fol- 
lowing lines: "Old fashioned theism was bad enough, with its notion 
of God as an exalted monarch, made up of a lot of unintelligible or 
preposterous attributes; but so long as it held strongly by the 
argument from design, it kept some touch with concrete realities. 
Since, however, darwinism has once for all displaced design from the 
minds of the 'scientific,' theism has lost that foothold; and some 
kind of an immanent or pantheistic deity working in things rather 
than above them is, if any, the kind recommended to our eon- 
temporary imagination. Aspirants to a philosophic religion turn, as 
a rule, more hopefully nowadays towards idealistic pantheism than 
towards the other dualistic theism, in spite of the fact that the latter 
still counts able defenders" (p. 70). 

Speaking about traditional theism. Professor James had already 
said: "It is the lineal descendant, through one stage of concession 
after another, of the dogmatic scholastic theism still taught rigor- 
ously in the seminaries of the Catholic church. For a long time it 
used to be called among us the philosophy of the Scottish school" 
(pp. 17, 18). 

And a few lines further he gives the following description of the 
"theistic God" : "You have to go to the world which he has created 
to get any inkling of his actual character : he is the kind of God that 
has once for all made that kind of a world. The God of the theistic 
writers lives on as purely abstract heights as does the absolute. 
Absolutism has a certain sweep and dash about it, while the usual 
theism is more insipid, but both are equally remote and vacuous" 
(pp. 19, 20). 

On reading these lines, the student of post-Kantian philosophy is 
at once reminded of Hegel's sharp attack on the God of old meta- 
physics. Like William James to-day, the author of the "Logik" 
had told us of a metaphysical system in which ' ' the terms of thought 
were cut off from their connection, their solidarity"; of a system 
in which a knowledge of the absolute was supposed to be gained by 
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assigning predicates to it. The Swabian thinker, however, had 
prudently abstained from giving us the names of his pre-Kantian 
dogmatists. With less circumspection, or perhaps more self-re- 
liance, Mr. James speaks of the Scottish school, which he regards as 
the direct, legitimate, and pallid offspring of old scholasticism. 

I believe that, in the assignation of such a parentage, an in- 
justice is done to the medieval theologians ; and I will, therefore, step 
forward and venture to defend their God, that old scholastic God, 
so little studied to-day, yet so great, as of old. 

It is no doubt true that scholastics love to expatiate on the attri- 
butes of the Deity. Thomas Aquinas, after demonstrating the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being, studies him in his goodness, his infinity, 
his immutability, his eternity, his omniscience, his will, etc. It 
seems, indeed, that we are in the presence of a bundle of attributes, 
of a sheaf of perfections, bound together by we know not what tie. 
Let us not, however, stop at the surface of St. Thomas's thought. 
Let us enter deep into the pure waters of his doctrine, so as to 
commune, as it were, with his mind, and bring our heart and our 
soul in unison with his own. Nowhere more than in philosophy is a 
cursory judgment fraught with dangerous consequences. 

The Angelic Doctor repeatedly discusses the question whether 
names may be applied to God. He is of opinion that they may ; but 
he warns us against the pretension of describing thereby God's 
essence. Words, he says, refer to things, by means of the concep- 
tions of the intellect. Just in so far as our intellect can know, it can 
also name. But as in this life we have no intuition of the Divine 
Essence, and can know God only from his creatures, we can name 
him from his creatures, but are incapable of expressing his essence 
by words.^ 

It follows therefrom that a plurality of names is not incompatible 
with the simplicity of the Divine Essence. All perfections found in 
created things may be said to exist in God as effects exist in their 
equivocal causes. Such effects are not in their causes formally, but 
virtually. The sun produces a variety of effects in our world. It 
is the cause of heat, of drought, of life, of death. It makes plants 
grow; it makes them wither. Now it brings verdancy to our 
meadows; now it parches the grass of our lawn. And the great 
luminary might be thus diversely described. It is, notwithstanding, 
one single and identical sun. So it is with God. We love goodness 
in the things that surround us : we attribute such a goodness to their 
creator as their primary cause, and call him the good God; we 
admire the power of nature and the power of man: we know that 
this power comes from the maker and sustainer of man and nature, 

' Of. Thomas Aquinas, S. Th. 1, XIII., 1, c. 
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and we call him the all-powerful; we admire the wisdom of our 
sages and call God omniscient. But this God, which we describe 
as good, and powerful, and wise, is essentially simple. His essence 
is his very being,^ his intellect is his very being ;^ his will is his 
very being.* There is in him no composition of quantitative parts, 
because he is not a body;^ there is no composition of matter and 
form,® no composition of genus and differentia,' no composition of 
subject and accidents.^ He is absolutely simple: Deus est omnino 
simplex. 

Let us now pass to the question of the creation of the world, of 
that world which, Mr. James assures us, the theistic God "made 
once for all," after which he went to rest in "those purely abstract 
heights," where he now lies "remote and vacuous." 

No doubt many Christians conceive creation after the manner 
of an event that took place in time. They regard God as a big and 
worthy gentleman, who led at first a solitary life; but who, on a 
certain day— a little more than sixty centuries before this blessed 
year of our Lord 1908— suddenly made up his mind to create the 
earth, the sun, the moon and the stars, the animals and man. And, 
since that day, he lives in some remote and unknown place, some- 
where beyond the stars, while the world goes its own way by itself, 
with its joys and sorrows, its virtues and vices, its heroic deeds and 
its diabolical perversity. Such a naive theology has undoubtedly 
existed. I know more than one Catholic lady who, even to-day, 
would defend it tooth and nail. Fresh in our memories are the 
beautiful verses of the great French lyric : 

Lorsque du Crgateur la parole fSconde 
Dans une heiire fatale eut enfant^ le monde 

Des germes du chaos, 
De son oeuvre imparfaite il detourna sa face, 
Et, d'un pied' dSdaigneux, la langant dans I'espace, 

Rentra dans son repos. 

It would be, however, sovereignly unjust to connect the sublime 
genius of Aquin with this short-sighted theological system. Noth- 
ing is farther from his thought than the conception of God's duration 
as an infinite series of successive instants. 

Whenever we perceive succession, he argues, whenever one ele- 
ment of a whole follows another element, there arises in our mind 
the idea of time, which is the measure of motion. An immutable 

^rud., I, III., 4. 

'/6W., 1, XIV., 4. 
*Ibid., XIX., 1. 
'Ibid., III., 1. 
-Ibid., III., 2. 
'•Ibid., III., 5. 
'Ibid., III., 6. 
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being, on the other hand, exists in a state of perfect uniformity : it 
is not temporal, but eternal. Eternity does not, therefore, mean 
simply the absence of beginning and of end : it also and chiefly means 
the absence of succession. Eternity is a perennial present.* 

We are now in a position to understand how absurd it would be 
to speak of God as having created the world sixty or more centuries 
ago. Now he is and now he creates the world. 

A striking confirmation of this view may be derived from the 
scholastic doctrine of preservation. The creation of the world was 
so little a thing, "made once for all," that it must be continued 
through every instant; and, should it cease for one moment, the 
world would be instantly annihilated. There are, St. Thomas 
teaches, two kinds of preservation : the one, indirect and accidental ; 
the other, direct. Indirect preservation occurs when the action of 
the agent is limited to the remotion of the destructive causes; and 
thus a mother may be said to preserve her child when she prevents 
him from falling into the fire. It is not thus that God preserves 
the world. He preserves it directly; which means that the world 
depends upon him and could not persist in existence without his 
preserving action. God's action upon the world may be compared 
to the way in which the sun illumines the air. The air participates 
in the light of the sun, although not in its nature. It remains 
luminous as long as the sun continues shining and falls back into 
darkne^ as soon as the great luminary disappears. 

And this preservation of the universe is not a new action, numer- 
ically distinct from the creative fiat. It is the very act by which. 
God gave— or rather gives— existence to the world.^* 

It may be objected, however, that, in the preceding paragraphs, 
we have considered the world from God's point of view. What if 
we should consider it from the point of view of man? If we go 
back through the series of centuries that have preceded our own, 
shall we reach a true beginning, a first instant before which nothing 
was? or will our series be infinite? Could we assign a date to the 
creation ? Did it take place in time, or is the world ' ' eternal ' ' ? 

In his "Critique of Pure Reason" Kant gives the following pro- 
found definition of the Divine Being: "The necessary condition of 
the absolute totality of the series of phenomena" ;^^ and he adds:; 
"The existence of such an absolutely necessary being may be im- 
possible ; but this can never be demonstrated from the universal con- 
tingency and dependence of sensuous phenomena, nor from the 
principle which forbids to discontinue the series at some member. ' '^^ 

'Ibid., 1, X., art. 1. 
»/6W., 1, CIV., art. 1. 
" Bohn's ed., p. 286. 
"/6id., p. 347. 
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According to Kant, God is not, therefore, to be regarded as the 
first link in the chain of phenomena. The phenomenal series is not 
to be conceived as a limited straight line which comes from God : it 
may be regarded as a circular series, in which each phenomenon 
depends upon the preceding phenomenon, but is at the same time 
necessarily conditioned by an absolutely necessary being. 

In ancient Greece, Aristotle had already studied the Diviae Being 
from the same point of view ; and it is a glory for Thomas Aquinas 
not to have departed from it during the Middle Ages. "Whenever 
the Angelic Doctor studies the question in the light of natural 
reason— the only source of truth with which philosophy is con- 
cerned — he reaches conclusions to which the author of the 
"Critique" would unhesitatingly subscribe. 

According to St. Thomas, human reason is unable to decide 
whether the universe had a beginning or not. The Angelic Doctor 
does not, however, deplore the fact too deeply. He teaches that, in 
so far as the relation of the world to God is concerned, the question 
of the world's age is devoid of all significance. Creation is not a 
motion; it is the dependence of created things on their creator; a 
dependence with which time has nothing to do. It is not to the 
genus action or passion, but to the genus relation that creation 
belongs.^^ 

And this is why philosophy can not give any valid proof of the 
finiteness of the temporal series. Why, asks St. Thomas, should the 
world have had a beginning? It can not be on account of the 
world's own nature, because the nature of a thing is independent of 
time and place "unumquodque secundum ratumem sucr speciei 
abstrahii ab hie et nunc"; it can not be on account of the nature 
of the creator, because the world depends upon the will of God; 
and the will of God can not be investigated but with regard to the 
things which God wishes necessarily. It can not be said that God, 
being the cause of the world, must have existed prior to his effect, 
because the doctrine of the temporal priority of the cause holds true 
only of causes which act through motion. Whenever the causal 
action is instantaneous, it is not necessary that the cause should 
precede the effect in time, as may be clearly seen in the fact of 
illumination.^* 

Not only is it not necessary that God should have existed before 
the world: it is absolutely impossible. Being outside of all suc- 
cession, God can neither precede nor follow; the words "before" 
and "after" have no meaning when applied to him. God is: the 
temporal series will be finite if he wishes it to be so; it will be 

" Of. Thomas Aquinas, " Contra Gentiles," Sect. 11, c. 18. 
" Cf. Tliomas Aquinas, " Summa Theol.," 1, XLVI., art. 2. 
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infinite if the infinitude of time is more in harmony with his will; 
but, in either ease, God will be outside of the series; he will not, 
therefore, precede time. 

And, after expounding so splendid a theory, St. Thomas proceeds 
to refute the objections by which it may be assailed. 

If the world had always existed, some one might object, it would 
be equal to God in duration; but no creature can be equal to the 
creator in any respect ; therefore the world hasi not always existed. 

This objection, St. Thomas answers, is based upon a total ignor- 
ance of the nature of eternal duration. The essential difference 
between time and eternity does not lie in the fact that time had 
a beginning, while eternity has none. It consists in the element of 
succession, the presence of which constitutes time, the absence of 
which constitutes eternity. If the world has always existed, it is, 
therefore, as properly temporal as if it had been created some cen- 
turies since. 

But, the objector will rejoin, if the world has always existed, 
its history up to the present time covers an infinite number of years. 
As an infinite number, however, can not be completed, the number 
of years that constitute the past history of the world is finite and 
the world had a true beginning in time. 

This reasoning, observes St. Thomas, is as decidedly puerile as 
the first. The objector unconsciously marks out a certain point 
in the past history of the world and computes the number of years 
that have elapsed between this point and the present moment. If 
we want to find out the true age of the world, we must not, however, 
start from some illusory beginning when no such a beginning exists. 
A completed number of years can not be conceived but between two 
definite extremes. But, if the world had no beginning, the only 
extreme from which we can start is the present moment; and we 
then clearly conceive that the temporal series is indefinite in either 
direction : indefinite in its future, indefinite also in its past. 

And yet, St. Thomas admits that the world had a true beginning. 
Philosophy had furnished him serious reasons for believing in the 
infinitude of the temporal series; it had been, however, incapable 
of leading him to a definite conclusion. Holy Scripture then steps 
in and furnishes her own proof of the youth of the world. She 
imposes her conclusion on St. Thomas's mind. The philosopher 
bows down his head and the theologian wins the day. 

To what extent the finiteness of the temporal series tallies with 
the Thomistic system as a whole, I will not here discuss. I will also 
refrain from examining the intrinsic value of the proofs drawn from 
Holy Scripture. I confess myself incompetent in theological 
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matters, and I know too well how liable to err is the man who 
ventures upon the field of a science in which he has not been trained. 

Moreover, we have seen how unimportant the question is in so 
far as the nature of the creative act is concerned. It is unimportant 
also with regard to the state of essential dependence which is the 
unceasing condition of the world. It is this dependence that con- 
stitutes creation. It is this dependence that requires and explains 
Providence. 

So far from being "remote and vacuous," the Thomistic God 
constantly watches over all his creatures, over the sinner and over 
the just, over each single drop of water of the ocean as well as over 
the angels of heaven. 

For such is, indeed, the Thomistic doctrine of Providence. 
Providence has been defined as the wisdom whereby God directs 
things to their proper ends. According to St. Thomas, this wisdom 
necessarily exists in God. All the good that is found in things, he 
argues, must be attributed to God. But good is found in things 
not only with regard to their nature, but also with regard to their 
ultimate end and to the means whereby they are enabled to attain it. 
As the wisdom of God is manifested in the nature of things, it must 
be manifested also in his directing them to proper ends by proper 
means. It is in this directing action that Providence consists.^' 

This Providence, St. Thomas continues, is not limited to a general 
supervision of the world's events. God is not a general manager 
who directs his business from the distance, while subordinate officers 
mind the details. He takes care of the minutest events of the world. 
Not even the most insignificant act of ours can exist without his 
permissive will and his actual concurrence.^' 

We may concede to "William James that the scholastic God is, 
in many respects, unlike the God of pragmatism. AA/Tiether the 
pragmatist conception has been a real progress in the understanding 
of the divine nature is an interesting question upon which I will 
not touch. I shall be satisfied if the preceding considerations have 
brought home the truth that the scholastic God, "the God of earth 
and heaven, can surely be no gentleman. His menial services are 
needed in the dust of our human trials, even more than his dignity 
is needed in the empyrean." 

Joseph Louis Perrikb. 

New Yobk City. 

" Cf. Thomas Aquinas, " Summa TheoL," 1, XXII., art. 1. 
" Ibid., art. 2. 



